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Proposed Botanical Garden, N. Y. 
MEXICAN merchant in New York city, has proposed the plan of an establishment 
of a Botanical Garden in New York city, the idea having originated from a little 
incident which occurred at his house, as mentioned by Dr. Naphegyi himself. 

A prominent physician of this city was admiring a plant in my conservatory and 
asked its name. I replied, ‘‘ Why, Sir, you have prescribed that thousands of times ; 
it is Jalap.”” In an address before the Farmers’ Club, N.Y., he says: Our young men, 
and especially physicians, study botany from books and by theory, but they have not 
the opportunity of studying from actual observation the form and nature of the plants 
from which are made the medicines they use. It is my object to establish such a 
garden that it may be used as a school of actual practice. In this I have found my- 
self nobly aided by some of the first men of the city, and in a few days we have 
reached a subscription of $55,000, and have made arrangements for four lots on 
Madison avenue. 

The project is assuming some definite plans, and the following is taken from the 
Prospectus. ‘‘It is proposed to establish in the City of New York a botanical garden 
ora practical school of botany, such as exists in Paris, London and other principal 
cities of Europe. An establishment of the kind is needed in New-York, and such 
an enterprise will not only be a useful institution for instruction, but also an orna- 
ment for the city. In our institutions, such as the Medical College, the College of 
New York, and other establishments of learning, botany is only taught theoretically, 
without the opportunity to the student to have this branch of the service practically 
demonstrated. An establishment of that sort will be a crystal palace in which there 
will be placed on exhibition the most rare specimens of the ‘ Flora’ of nature, and 
while it will be a practical demonstration for those who strive for knowledge, affording 
them an opportunity to become acquainted with the great variety of nature of which 
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they only read or see designed on paper, it will also be a resort for the cultivated tion 
i mind, and of great interest in a commercial point of view. The knowledge possessed mos 
i by the people of the North of the great floral wealth of Central and South America is ge 
| very limited. Europe has agents-in these countries and augments her conservatories dep 
i yearly with new specimens and discoveries, while New-York has no store-room at all plat 


i to exhibit that wealth of our continent. All the medicinal plants known to the civil- 
ized world, dye-stuffs, precious and ornamental woods, are the products of these 
countries, and the establishment of a botanical garden where those exotic plants will 
be placed on exhibition will cause the natives of Brazil, Guatemala, Costa Rica, 
Honduras, Ecuador, Peru, Chili, Mexico, and, in fact, the whole of South and 
Central America, to remit specimens of their plants and flowers to this garden, for it 
will awaken not only the egotism of reducing and exhibiting the wealth of their 
native lands, but being aware of the enterprise of the North it will afford them the 





opportunity to render advantageous those riches which until now were rendered un- ho 
: available. The botanical garden will be a public resort and a practical school not - 
1 only for the male and female students of the various colleges of New-York, to the e 
chemist, botanist and physician, but also the public in general will be included, to ce 
enjoy the opportunity to cultivate their taste in beholding and examining those rare y 
productions of nature, of which until now they were deprived. The party who is at 
: the head of this énterprise is the well-known traveler, Dr. Naphegyi, who has for dl: 
many years traveled in Central and South America, being well acqainted with the E 
most influential and scientific men of those countries, and who has volunteered his 
services not only for the supervision of the garden, but also for the importation of . 
H exotic plants, and New-York may soon hope to be in possession of an institution i 
; - which will rival, if not excel those of Europe in the diversity and beauty of its é 
i specimens. Prospects in a financial point of view: It is proposed to establish a le 
practical school of botany, which, at the same time, will be for the public in general 2 
a winter garden. An establishment of this kind must prove a profitable enterprise to ‘ 
i the Company, for the following reasons: First, it will be a practical school of botany 
for all the students, males as well as females, in the city of New-York ; second, ; 
there are many persons in this city who will visit the garden for their natural taste f 
for flowers ; third, for curiosity seekers it will be one of the most attractive institu- . 
tions in New-York ; fourth, for the general public it will be a great resort of amuse- : 
ment, especially in the winter season, which will afford a moral enjoyment to the | 
sight and mind ; fifth, the youth of New York will congregate there in the long 
winter evenings, preferring it to any other amusement ; sixth, the public in general, : 
the merchant prince as well as the poorest laborer, will try to gratify his curiosity of | 
becoming acquainted with the rare plants of these countries, and both men, women . 
and children will spare their penny and pay an admission to a place where they can ; 
pass an hour or two in an innocent enjoyment.” ; 
All such enterprises, in the hands of competent men, rightly managed, will be : 
always a pleasure and a benefit. We have fears, however, that either the plans will : 
.be found too expensive, lots too high-priced, the location being in a costly part of the 


city, or that the receipts from admission will not be as large as are needed for its 
maintenance. The public spend money freely for amusement, but slowly for informa- 
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tion. When the fine conservatories of the.Central Park are completed, and all the 
most rare 4nd beautiful of conservatory plants are displayed free, such botanical 
garden as this proposed by Dr. Naphegyi, will either become private property not 
dependent upon income, or must take its place as a florist’s stand for the sale of 
plants. 


The New Winter Garden at Edinburgh. 


N elegant structure has been erected the past year at Edinburgh, Scotland, for 
41 the purpose of a Winter Garden and public Conservatory, concerning which the 
horticultural world of Great Britain have exhibited a worthy enthusiasm; public 
interest in its successful establishment has very generally been elicited. We are 
glad of the opportunity to present a fine engraving of it, which appears on our 
Frontispiece. The construction, detail, plans and idea of it are well worth copying 
by some of the public spirited citizens and horticulturists of this country. 

The structure has been admirably planned and adapted to the purpose intended. 

In the front there are four massive stone pillars, which will be surmounted by five 
clay naves. The building is in three stages—the upper roofs being convex glass roofs. 
Each stage of the roof is finished with elegant iron cresting, with finials on the points, 
which are seven in number. 

The roof is supported on iron pillars, connected by light ornamental iron-bronzed 
girders. 

The structure consists internally of a large hall, with a kind of transept, and a door 
leading out to the nursery behind. On the east side of this—the main part of the 
structure, are two smaller apartments, one to be used as a “‘ small flowering plant” 
room; on the west side will be a waiting room. The large hall, however, will be a 
real winter garden. It is surmounted by a fine dome, forty-five feet high. Under 
the dome will be a fire clay fountain, seventeen feet high. The building has tables 
for flowers, about two and a half feet wide, running along the walls. Inside of these 
a walk, six feet wide, goes all round the hall, and is carried along the transept to the 
back door. f 

This walk will consist of two feet of iron grating, with hot water pipes under; and 
on each side of that, two feet in width, will be laid in encaustic tiles. 

The ventilators are so arranged that large groups of them open with one handle ; 
and they are so finely balanced that a child could open or shut them. The frontage 
of the structure is one hundred and thirty-six feet. To the rear of this building there 
is a hot-house, about fifty feet long from east to west, and twenty-eight feet broad, for 
tropical and warm climate ferns, At the east end of this fernery commences a long 
structure of two floors. The ground flat, which is of brickwork, will be used as boiler, 
potting, packing and counting rooms, and asoil store. The upper flat is of wood and 
glass, and will be used to prepare plants for the palace. 
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New and Valuable Plants. 


Celosia Huttoni, Sp. n. 

HIS very beautiful plant was introduced by Mr. Hutton, from Java, through 
the mediation of the Messrs. Veitch, who gave it the name of Amaranthus Huttoni. 
ii As, however, its floral structure is precisely that of Celosia, we publish it under its 
il proper generic name. For garden purposes, its bushy, well furnished, pyramidal 
habit and crimson or claret colored leaves, will render it very attractive. In any case, 
its rich color, resembling that of Iresine Herbstii when well colored, will insure it a 


Hi welcome. 
j The Plum Simon (Prunus Simoniiy, 


Is stated to be the most remarkable of all that have been brought from China. The 
Revue Horticole says it is very interesting in a scientific point of view, as a fruit of a 
new type. M. Eugene Simon sent it originally from China to the Museum of Plants 
at Paris. It flowers early in the spring, and it is therefore considered only semi- 
hardy. Its nut resembles those of the Amygdalace, or Almond tribes, while its 
flowers united with the flowering plums. Its culture is not difficult, as any soil suits 
i) it that will grow peaches or plums, though somewhat tender. It is highly ornamental, 
Its fruit is peculiar in its flavor, and is somewhat aromatic. Its nut is flat, broad 
as it is long, and resembles that of some kinds of peaches. 





The Tropewolum tricolor 
ih Is considered a very beautiful plant. Trained on light net work, they form the light- 
tA est kind of a screen. The foliage is of the lightest and most delicate green, and when 
if this becomes studded with thousands of blossoms of scarlet, black and gold, or blue 
or yellow, as the case may be, they are beautiful objects indeed. 





‘ Lelia Jongheana. 
4 In the Lelia Jongheana, says the Gardener’s Chronicle, you have a novelty of the 
i first rank. This is a new hot-house plant belonging to the orchids. ‘ Imagine 


‘ shining wood, small bulbs of darkest green, very shiny, exceeding think, quite a leaf 
. beauty; the flower is like Lelia majalis, but of the most brilliant amethyst color, 
; as bright as that of the Vanda tree itself; sepals narrow, petals very broad, a little 


A New Strawberry. 

The ‘ Irrepressable ” is the name of a new French strawberry, said to be ever 
bearing, obtained by M. Mabille, of Limoges (Aaute-Vienne), from the seed of the 
ib strawberry Ananas du Chili, crossed with Trollope’s Victoria, which is described as 
ii a “large continuously bearing strawberry, which produces fruit as large as the 
English or Ameriéan kinds, and continues to bear up to the first frost.” Ed. Andre, 
in 7’ Illustration Horticole, says: ‘‘ We do not hesitate to strongly recommend it, not 
only for its intrinsic value, but because it will, without doubt, prove the parent of 

large fruited and really continuously bearing varieties superior to itself.” 


i crisp, the lip with paled amethyst ; side laciniz, all beautifully colored.” 
4 


New Double Fuchsias, 


The Gardener’s Chronicle mentions the following as the latest and best of English 
new varieties : 
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Avalanche.—This is the most noble fuschia in its class yet sent out. The tube and 
sepals are of a light carmine and pink, the latter short, though of good substance 
and well recurved ; the corolla is pure white, exceedingly large, and very closely set 
with petals. The plant is of free growth, although the wood is thin and wiry, and 
is a most profuse bloomer for a double variety. 

Champion of the World.—This is by far the largest fuchsia that we yet possess. 
The foot stalk is of unusual length and strength, so that the flowers stand out boldly. 
The tube is short, the sepals are very broad and of great substance, well reflexed and 
of a most beautiful coral red. The corolla is of immense size, and as it expands, 
forms two-thirds of a perfect ball, its color being of most intense bright, dark purple. 
The plant is of free growth, tall and blooming abundantly, so that for conservatory 
decoration it is one of the most valuable fuchsias yet sent out. 


‘ 


Honeysuckles, 

The sort known as the Belgian, is the best flowering one in a collection of six or 
eight I have. From about a dozen small plants of it, a constant succession of bloom 
has been had. Its fragrance is most delightful; a small bunch of the flowers 
gathered to-day, emits a perfume which pervades the whole room. It is also a very 
rapid grower; the flowers before they expand, show an entire rosy pink surface, but 
on the opening, the yellow of the inside of the corolla is shown, thus making a 
pleasing contrast. The new Japan sort, L. Halliana, was sold first by some as a 
perpetual bloomer ; this I haye found is not its character. With me its value consists 
in its flowering after the old Japan and the Chinese have done. It is true that a few 
flowers may occasionally be seen on it at different times throughout the season, as in 
older varieties, but they are not sufficient in number to, with truth, be called ever- 
blooming. The Belgian possesses the qualities the Halliana was advertised to have, 
and is far more fragrant, and continues blooming till frost.—Gardener’s Monthly. 


: Those Beautiful Pinks. 


HERE is nothing in the world of flowers more desirable, the rose and pansy 
excepted, than a fine bed of pinks. In ordinary seed, I would advise the more 
inexperienced to procure the seeds mixed of the German, Italian, China and Japan 
varieties. By skillful cultivators pinks have been greatly improved, both in form 
and diversity of coloring, within a few years past. Surely, no yard should be without 
these; for while the beautiful dress they put on more than compensates all outlay, 
flowers act like magic in the formation of character with all the household, refining 
the sensibilities, and promoting domestic contentment and happiness. 

Were more attention given to the cultivatien of flowers, husbands would find their 
homes more attractive, wives would be more cheerful, and children would be more 
likely to seek home pleasures, where their virtues would take stronger growth than 
in the associations generally met with abroad, 

Lima, N. Y. ; Cuas, D. CopeLanp. 
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New and Valuable Garden Flowers of late Introduction, 
(From the Gardener’s Magazine, London.) 
oe nudicaule.—I\ts dwarf, compact, branching growth, hardy constitu- 
tion, and free-blooming habit, taken in connection with the novel and striking 
color of its flowers, render it one of the most valuable of recent importations. Its 
usual height is about twelve to fifteen inches, but it is occasionally dwarfer, and a 
few specimens have reached two and a half or three feet, a fact of the utmost promise 
to the florist, exhibiting as it does the tendency of the plant to vary from seed. The 
foliage is mostly green, but in many specimens both the leaves and. stems have a pur- 
plish tinge, which considerably enhances the attractions of the plant. The flowers 
are produced in loose spikes, each blossom being about one inch in length, the spur 
being in some instances straight and slender, in others thicker, shorter, and more 
hooked. The color varies from light searlet to a shade verging closely on crimson, 
and when seen in the open air, especially in sunshine, dazzles the eye by its bril- 
liancy. It is perfectly hardy, having borne the severe winter of 1870-71 uninjured, 
and is so early in its growth that it may be almost termed a spring flower, though by 
planting in various aspects, and sowing at different seasons, it may be had in bloom 
during most of the spring and summer months. It succeeds in almost any soils 
except such as are stiff and retentive. It was exhibited both at the Royal Horticul- 
tural and Royal Botanic Societies’ shows in June, 1870, and on each occasion 
received award of a first-class certificate. It is important to remark that this plant 
is quite distinct from the D. Cardinale, introduced many years since, and greatly 
superior to it, as well as vastly more manageable. 

Agarista calliopsidea.—Under the name Leptosyne maritima, by which it was 
received from California, this very pretty annual has already been described in previ- 
ous editions. We now learn with much regret that we have unwittingly given cur- 
rency to an incorrect designation, and that the proper name of this plant is that given 
above. The true Leptosyne maritima is a perennial, and has even larger flowers than 
the Agarista, but it is unlikely to succeed the latter in utility or interest, few of the 
hardy annuals being more showy or of easier cultivation in good soils. 


Lychnis Lagasce.—A charming little dwarf evergreen Alpine plant, already 
known to many amateurs under the name of Petrocoptis Lagasce, but now first 
offered in seeds. It forms a nice, compact tuft, from three to four inches high, with 
neat obovate foliage, and deep rose-colored flowers, produced freely in April and 
May, but often more or less throughout the season. It is well adapted for pot cul- 
ture, or for the warm side of the rock garden, and also succeeds in the open border 
in well drained soils. It is scarcely distinct from L. pyrenaica specifically, but it is 
undoubtedly a well marked variety, being of better habit, and producing more 
deeply-colored flowers. It also blooms several weeks earlier. A native of the 
Pyrenees. 

Corethnogyne spathulata.—This neat composite is closely allied to the genus Aster, 
but differs notably from most species in its general habit. It forms a low tuft, rarely 
exceeding one foot in height, with numerous flower stems, more or less branched, and 
clothed with oboyate, serrated, and sometimes tomentose leaves, one to two inches 
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long, each bunch bearing a large showy flower-head, nearly two inches in diameter, 
with many narrow ray-florets of a lilac-purple color, and a yellow disc. It blooms 
during the entire summer. The root is perennial and quite hardy, but it flowers 
readily the first season, if sown early. It isa native of Northern California, and is 
the only species of the genus at present in cultivation. 


Ageratum Mexicanum, var. Imperial Dwarf.—This plant having been extensively 
grown during the past two summers, is now pretty well known; it will therefore be 
sufficient to state that it differs from the original species only in its much dwarfer 
habit, on which account it is better suited for small beds, and for purposes for which 
the taller variety is ill adapted. A fair proportion of seedlings will, it is to be pre- 
sumed, inherit the dwarf habit, and these can be readily singled out from the rest of 
the batch. 

Amaranthus Atropurpurcus.—If the amateur will picture to himself a very 
dwarf and somewhat spreading variety of the old Love-lies-bleeding, A. caudatus, he 
will have a tolerably close idea of this new candidate for public favor. It appears tu 
be a really very desirable plant, producing from much-branched bushy stems, about 
a foot and a half high, numerous drooping racemes of blood-red flowers, the foliage 
being of the same bronzy red as in A. caudatus. It will doubtless be very service- 
able for masses. Introduced from Calcutta. 


Amaranthus salicifolius—A remarkable plant introduced by Messrs. Vetron & 
Sons, from Manilla, and very distinct in character. It grows with a single stem to 
the height of two and a half or three feet, and is branched in a pyramidal manner, 
the lower branches being the longest. The foliage is from five to seven inches in 
length and a quarter of an inch in breadth, with wavy margins and drooping extremi- 
ties; at first green, or bronzy green, it assumes, as the plant increases in strength, 
a bright orange red color, becoming at the same time more elongated, the whole form- 
ing a most effective mass of plume-like character. Equally valuable as a pot plant 
or for the open ground, singly or in masses. 

Aralia sagaliensis.—Of this novelty, which is at present unknown in English 
gardens, we condense the following description by the introducers: “A magnificent 
_ hardy herbacedus species from the island of Sagalin, with fern-like, spreading, pinnate- 
decompound foliage of gigantic size. It resembles the A. racemosa, but is incom- 
parably superior and larger in all its parts. Suitable for planting singly on lawns or 
for the background of borders.” 


Callisace dahurica.—Among the most characteristic features in the vegetation of 
eastern and northeastern Asia, may be named the gigantic Umbellifers, which occur 
in such abundance. Of these the Callisace dahurica is a remarkable example. It is 
said to attain the height of eight feet, with leaves six feet long and four feet broad, 
the sheaths of the petioles being very large and curiously formed. As may be sup- 
posed, the plant will endure even an Arctic temperature with impunity. 


Eriogonum fascicula‘um, var. polifolium.—Under the name of Eriogonum suffru- 
tescens, a plant was introduced last season by a French firm, which we now learn, by 
the kindness of Dr. Asa Gray, is properly the variety named at the head of this 
paragraph, It was collected by Roezl, in Utah, and differs from the few species 
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hitherto cultivated in its shrubby habit. It grows about two feet high, is clothed 
with small foliage, and bears near the summit numerous umbels of small white flow. 
ers. Though distinct, it is less ornamental than E. wmbellatum, and is referred to 
here chiefly that its correct name may be known. 


Hutchinsia Alpina.—This plant, though by no means new in botanical sense, is 
very rare in gardens; it may be desirable to state that it is a very neat dwarf ever- 
green Crucifer, growing in rosette-like tufts, with glossy pinnatifid foliage, and short 
erect racemes of pretty snow-white flowers, which are large for the size of the plant, 
It is said to be a very desirable Alpine, suitable for rock-work, pot-culture, and pro. 


bably also for well-drained borders. Native of the Pyrenees, and also of the Swiss 
and French Alps. 


Lobelia Fabri.—This novelty is supposed to be a hybrid between L. syphilitica and 
one of the many forms of L. cardinalis, and is remarkable for its robust growth, 
reaching it is said, the height of three feet or more. The whole plant is mere or 
less clothed with a grayish down. The flowers are produced in long terminal race- 
mes, one to two feet in length, and are of a lilac-rose color. It is probably quite 
hardy. Its specific name is given in compliment to Professor Fabre, of Avignon, 
by whom it was sent to the Jardin des Plantes, Paris, several years since. 


Mimulus Roezli.—This species is described as being closely similar to the pretty 
‘Peruvian M. cupreus, differing chiefly in its color, which is a bright yellow, the throat 
being prettily dotted with red. It does not exceed four inches in height, and is very 


hardy, being found high up on the Sierra Nevada, California. Though flowering the 
first season, its root is doubtless perennial. 


Malvastrum grossulariefolium.—Under the name of Malva aurantiaca-rubra, we 
received last spring from the south of France seeds of a plant collected by Roezl 
in the mountains of Utah, which we are kindly informed by Mr. Asa Gray is a 
smooth variety of the Malvastrum above named. It is a perennial plant, growing 
about fifteen or eighten inches high, with weak stems and half-trailing branches, 
clothed with small lobed and incised foliage of a grayish hue from stellate hairs, and 
producing from the upper axils small clusters of pale red flowers. It is decidedly 
worthy of culture in extensive collections, and in dry soils is likely to prove hardy, . 
though it will bloom the first year with the treatment of half-hardy annuals, 
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A Convenient Plan for Hanging-Baskets. 
INE with moss with a little soil attached. Place in the center a small pot con- 
taining a showy plant of upright habit; fill up the surrounding space with rich 
woods and old hot-bed soil; fill in with plants of a climbing or trailing habit ; when 
the center fades, you can replace it bya fresh plant. In filling a basket, select plants 
of a similar nature—such as like shade and moisture—the Fuchsia, Lobelia, Ivy 
Geraniums, Ivies, Linaria, Panicum, Balms, Gold and Silver Vinca, Ferns. A 
basket for a hot, sunny situation should be filled with Coleus for center, also Petunia 
(double), Sedums, Convolvulus Minor, Nasturtiums, Begonia, Mignonette for trail- 
ing. A Carnation will make a constant blooming center—a Coleus a brilliant one — 
American Farmer, 
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Notes of a Trip to California and Oregon. 


Itt. 


BY J. A. DONALDSON. 


HE morning after our return from up the Columbia, we took the cars at East 

Portland to return to Sacramento by the overland route, which enables one to get 

a view of the three principal valleys of Western Oregon, viz.: the Willamette, Umpqua 
and Rogue River Valleys; and also the Sacramento Valley, of California. 

During the early settlement of California, farmers in the Willamette Valley who 
had planted orchards, sold apples at enormous prices to the speculators of San 
Francisco. It is said as high as sixty cents per pound was paid at the orchards. 
This stimulated the farmers of Oregon fe set orchards, and consequently fruit is in 
great supply. The late keeping varieties of apples are the most profitable, as these 
ean be shipped South to countries too warm for the production of long-keeping apples. 

As we passed through Oregon City we noticed the apple, pear and plum trees in 


door-yards and gardens were bending under their loads of fruit. Many of the trees 


were disfigured with nests of the tent caterpillar, showing that Oregon had, at least, 
one of the pests of the East. At Salem, the capital of the State, we had, through 
the kindness of Mr. Earhart, of the Chemukata House, the pleasure of a ride through 
the city, and a visit to several places of interest to the fruit-grower. At the resi- 
dence of the Rev. J. L. Parrish we found a variety of fruits, which were remarkably 


fine, considering that the ground was in sod. 
yet the fruit was of good size and very fair. 

Among the variety of plums was Coe’s Golden Drop, the fruit of which was very 
large. Mr. P. informed us that they always ripened well. The Columbia was also 
very fine. An Oregon seedling called the Helm Plum is cultivated by Mr. Parrish. It 
resembles the Columbia. The Beurre Easter and Duchess d’ Angouleme Pears, 
both on pear stocks, were bearing moderately, very large and fine looking specimens. 

Called, also, at Mr. E. N. Cooks’, whose residence is embowered among beautiful 
shade trees. In his garden the apple and pear trees were bearing immense loads. 
The limbs of the Vicar of Winkfield and Bartlett pears were bent nearly double, 
* and yet the trees were making a good growth, and the fruit was of fair size. 

The cherry trees looked very healthy, and had borne, we were told, very large 
crops the present season. 

It is remarkable that thoughtful Dame Nature, in the distribution of seeds, 
omitted to give the Pacific Slope its share of the nut-bearing trees of the East. The 
ehestnut, hickory, black walnut and butternut are, it is said, not to be found west of 
the Rocky Mountains. As the chestnut will not bear to be transpcrted a very long 


distance, a chestnut orchard in Oregon or California could not fail to be highly remu- 
nerative. 


His apple trees were bearing heavily, 


Continuing our jonrney from Salem, we arrive at Harrisberg, the present termi- 
nus of the railroad, in the evening, and take the stage for the northern terminus of 
the California and+ Oregon Railroad. At Eugene City, eighteen miles south of 


Harrisberg, we laid over a day. Here, as everywhere else on the route, the apple, 
pear and plum trees were bearing plentifully. 
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Leaving Eugene City at midnight, we pass during the night from the level prairie 
lands of the Willamette valley to a wild, hilly country, heavily timbered, principally 
with fir. From here much of our road winds around the steep sides of mountains, 
and as the stage creeps up the long steep hills, the passengers often walk to relieve 
the horses and amuse themselves with gathering the yellow, shining particles in the 
litttle streams that trickle down the mountains, to find that it is just as true on the 
Pacific coast as anywhere else in the world, that “ all is not gold that glitters.”’ 

As we approach the southern part of Oregon, it will be observed that peach trees 
are planted more extensively, and are bearing good crops. 

At Teherma, California, the stage is exchanged for the cars, from which we get an 
extensive view of the beautiful prairies of the Sacramento valley. | 

Arrive at Sacramento at noon, and spend” a couple of hours looking at the fruit 
exposed for sale. The display at some of the fruit stores was very interesting. 
Some of the clusters of the White Muscat and Black Prince Grapes were: exceed- 
ingly large. These, we were informed, were grown on vines that were irrigated, 
and though selling better for table use, did not bring as much for wine as grapes 
grown without irrigation, not being so rich. 

At one stand, kept by a Jew, was a variety with extraordinary large berries. We 
inquired the name, but the proprietor could not give it. and allowed it made no dif- 
ference what the name was. It was enough to know that they were grapes. 

The Bartlett Pears were very nice, and are as much of a favorite with Californians 
as with-the people of the East. 

‘After layng in a stock of fruit to last us over the mountains and deserts, we bid 
adieu to Sacramento and took the train East, with a just appreciation of the com- 
forts of a palace car, after a ride of five hundred miles by stage. 

Dr. Abel Stevens, of the N. Y. Methodist, and Professor Plympton, of the Poly- 
technic Institute of Brooklyn, were on their return home, and made the time pass 
pleasantly with their intelligent conversation and interesting accounts of the wonders 
of California. 

The rugged scenery of the Nevadas lose nothing of their interest by being seen 
the second time, and we give them particular attention during the afternoon, for it 
may be our last opportunity to view them. 

Before leaving home we anticipated great pleasure in seeing the tallest mountains 
of California and Oregon. We were within thirteen miles of Mount Hood, at a 
point where Mount -Adams is usually seen, and passed very near Shasta, but the 
smoke from the fires in the mountains hid them from view. 

The morning after leaving Sacramento found us in the sage-brush deserts, with 
little to interest the traveler. 

The miserable Indians are punctual in their attendance at the stations to receive 
whatever the passengers are pleased to give them. To one of these red braves we 
are indebted for a lesson in the art of getting the greatest enjoyment out of good 
food. Among the solid contents of a spittoon emptied from the cars at one of the 
stations, were a few partially picked clusters of White Muscat Grapes. An old 
Indian advanced cautiously, surveyed carefully, and much to his credit for good taste, 
selected the grapes and left the tobacco. The grapes he ate very slowly, putting 
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one berry at a time in his mouth, while his thoughts seemed entirely turned inward 
upon the delightful sensations within. He gave ample time for the taste of one 
berry to pass away before taking another. That Indian may be regarded as a natural 
philosopher in the art of eating. 

We are sorry to say that his beloved wife, who stood by his side, received no invi- 
tation to share with him. 

It seems a great pity that so many thousands of acres, rich in all the elements of - 
farm produce, and lacking nothing but water to fit it for the plow, should remain so 
worthless. It is certainly unfortunate for the railroad to be obliged to run over so 
many miles of a country that contributes so little to its business. 

Perhaps, at some distant day, when the Plains are densely populated, this parched 
land may be reclaimed by the aid of artesian wells. 

After a month’s ramble over the dry countries of the Pacific, the fresh green grass 
of the Platte Valley is a welcome sight. 

At Omaha the passengers divide and scatter in various direetions, and though they 
have ate, and slept, and talked together for four days, not one takes another by the 
hand and wishes him good-bye. The reason is obvious—they had no formal intro- 


duction. 
iitiatal 


Suggestions upon Planting Home Grounds. 

HE American Farmer considers it bad taste, in arranging groups of trees on ex- 

tensive lawns, or in public parks, to mix up evergreen kinds with deciduous ones, 
asthe latter, in the majority of instances, overgrow and spoil the character of the 
former, and then there is no warmth or beauty in the scattered appearance they pre- 
sent. We prefer massing evergreens by themselves, and deciduous trees the same 
way. With the latter an eye must be had to the contrasting of the various forms of 
foliage, and the different tints of color each presents in the fall. 

The majority of people crowd their trees too much—that is, do not allow them 
spaceenough. Another great error is often made in placing them too close to walks 
and carriage drives. It is no unusual thing to see a Norway Spruce or White Pine 
planted within two to three feet of the verge of a fifteen foot road or drive. Now if 
the land is good, and such trees are permitted to remain unmolested, in ten years 
from time of planting their lower branches will have reached the opposite side of the 
road. Asa general rule no such kind of trees should be planted nearer than twelve 
to fifteen feet of any walk or drive, allowing each room enough to develop its fullest 
and fairest proportions—only planting thick when you wish to hide from view an 
unsightly object, or as a screen for shelter—and avoid, if at all possible, dotting the 
lawn with single specimens of roses and other small shrubbery; they are constantly 
in the way in keeping the sod neat, and the effect is bad, or worse than that. Such 
articles show to more advantage when grouped in a bed or border, where the ground 
ean be manured and worked. 

In this latitude, and farther South, we recommend planting deciduous trees in the 
fall, or as soon as the leaves drop; for evergreens, we prefer the months of April 


and May, and, if the plants are small, they can be moved with safety on to the first 
of July. 
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We offer a few remarks on the massing or bedding-out of flowers. The planting in 
some situations in solid clumps, with such plants as Cannas, is often desirable for 
effect, but when the plants are of small size we prefer the ribbon system—that is, 
planting rows of one kind after the other, and, should the bed be oval, circular, or of 
some other solid form, choose the tallest plants for the center or back, grading down 
to the last row; a little taste is necessary in placing the colors in succession, so as 
to secure harmony, and we would suggest for a center or back: First, Amaranthus 
Melancholicus or Achyranthus; second, Scarlet Sage; third, Purple Globe Amaranth; 
fourth, Ageratum (blue); fifth, Heliotrope; sixth, Sweet Alyssum or Blue Verbena. 

We have seen a fine effect produced by a narrow bed, along both sides of a walk, 
filled with three rows of plants, the back one Coleus Verschaffeltii, or Scarlet Gera. 
niums, the second Heliotrope, the front row Eschscholtzia Californica, the latter by 
seeds sown in the ground. 

On the lawn, groups of three or four kinds of Ricinus, or Castor Oil Plant, pro- 
duce a marked effect by the bold character of the foliage and stately habit of the plant. 


*o—_——_ 


Notes on Pears. 


Beurre d’ Manlis, 
— variety is a very vigorous grower and an abundant bearer, and the 
fruit is large, yet it is not attractive in shape or color, and as to quality 
it has far too much astringency to suit my taste, and is withal rather coarse. 
Besides this it comes into the market at the same time with the Bartlett and Doyenne 


Boussock, either of which is better and handsomer, and the Boussock makes a fine 
shaped tree equally as vigorous as the d’Amanlis, while the latter is straggling in 
habit. For these reasons I have been disposed to think it no longer deserving of 
cultivation, but happening to visit the grounds of one of the best informed pomolo- 
gists in New Hampshire, he told me that he had found it among the hardiest and 
most valuable of many varieties of pears that he had tested, and I should, therefore, 
judge that it is well worthy of trial in those northern parts of the country where 
many of the finer pears have been found tender. 

Mount Vernon: I fear that the notice of this fine new pear in your last December 
number will mislead your readers somewhat, not that it is too highly praised as to 
quality, but so far as my observation goes, the time of ripening is not correctly given. 
In October, 1870, I visited the original tree from which the fruit had just been 
gathered, and saw also several. younger trees with the fruit still on. Mr, Walker 
kindly gave me a basket of the pears, most of which ripened during the month of 
November, and the last one I took to the meeting of the Illinois Horticultural 
Society, on the 13th of December, and it was with some difficulty kept until that 
time. Last year, Messrs. Walker & Co. showed a fine dish at the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society’s exhibition of winter pears, on the 11th of November, and 
they were too ripe to keep any longer. This new pear, I have no doubt, is destined 
to become a popular one, though its peculiar flavor may not suit all tastes, but I 
think we must class it among the early winter rather than the late wiuter sorts. I 
wish we could keep it two months longer. The Lawrence and Beurre d’Anjou are 
decidedly later keepers here. "5 ee es 

Salem, Mass, 
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New Varieties of the Clematis. 


HIE interest in the cultivation of the Clematis is spreading, not only in this coun- 

try, but we see from our foreign horticultural exchanges that English nurserymen 
are actively engaged in the propagation and dissemination of new and desirable varie- 
ties of the Clematis there also. The Florist and Pomologist of London says that 
very few, indeed, of our popular favorites can boast of such an advance as has been 
made within the last ten years by the Clematis as a garden flower. Picturesque in 
habit, its chief use, up to that period, has been as a vigorous-growing climber, to 
form sereens for shutting out unsightly objects, and except in the case of the Hawthorn- 
scented C. Flammula, properly known as the sweet-scented Virgin Bower, an old 
garden favorite, and C. patens introduced in the fourth, and C. /anuginosa in the sixth 
decade of the present century, they were but lightly esteemed. 

The acquisition of these, and of C. Fortunei and C. Standishii, some ten years ago, 
has, however, led to a remarkable extension of the lists of varieties, and also to a 
wonderful improvement in their quality and adaptation to general purposes of 
decoration. 

The enthusiasm consequent on this improvement has now reached to such a height 
that an extensively illustrated popular treatise on this noble flower has been projected, 
and will shortly be issued.” - 

The same journal contains notices of the most recent acquisitions, possessing a well 
marked fragrance, which have been developed among the recent varieties of the spring 
flowering group, typified by C. patens, all of them, from their early flowering habit, 
forming splendid climbers for conservatory culture. 

“This fine group of new scented varieties has been bred between C. Standishii, C. 
Fortunei and some of the best forms of C. patens, by Messrs. Geo. Jackman & Son, 
of Woking. All seedlings of this type are odoriferous, the odor varying in character 
and intensity in the different varieties, but mostly a combination of the violet and 
primrose—one or the other preponderating. 

The following is a list of the new varieties recently introduced : 

C. Fair Rosamond—A blush white, having a wine-red bar on each sepal, and 
purplish-red stamens, white only at the very base of the filaments. In this variety 
the violet-like odor is most strongly developed. 

C. Edith Jackman—A charmingly-tinted blush white, in which the red bar is deeply 
colored and more clearly defined than in Fair Rosamond ; also violet-scented. 

C. Maiden’s Blush—Blush white, with a red bar, paler than in the preceding—the 
coloring being mostly developed towards the base of the sepals; this is also violet- 
scented. 

C. The Queen—A delicate mauve lilac, which, from the color and fullness of outline 
. in its flowers, and its broad leaflets, is strongly suggestive of a spring blooming 
lanuzinosa ; in this the blossoms are distinctly primrose-scented. 

C. Vesta—A pure white, having the sepals marked by a cream colored bar, very 
beautiful ; also primrose-scented. 

C. Stella—A deep mauve, with reddish plum-colored bar in the center of each 
sepal ; also primrose-scented. 
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In the same batch of seedlings occurred a variety with large pale-green flowers, 
named C, Unique, a striking curiosity, but its flowere are scentless. 
All the varieties named above are exceedingly beautiful. 


Notes on Flowers for Ornament and In-door Decoration, 
For Church Decoration. 


\ HOEVER devised the beautiful idea of decorating the altar, font or pulpit of 

our churches with flowers, struck a vein in the popular sentiment which re- 
sponded with real hearty and enthusiastic appreciation. The story is told of Mr, 
Beecher, our most famous preacher, that he cannot preach with usual eloquence unless 
flowers are by his side and within his sight. The more beautiful the display, and the 
nearer to the vision, the stronger is the inspiration. We notice an admirable article 
on the subject of flowers for church decoration, written by James Taplin of South 
Amboy, N. J., for a foreign horticultural journal, and reproduce it here, as it gives 
many useful suggestions how to arrange bouquets, etc., gracefully : 

“The flowers best adapted for the purpose are. classed under the head of winter 
and summer flowers. They might, indeed, be called outside and in-door flowers, as 
after the middle of May, and thence until the end of September, there is an abun- 
dance of outside flowers and foliage suitable for the purpose; and as a large vase of 
flowers without foliage would be in very bad taste, I will also mention the foliage we 
use at each season, commencing with the winter: Of Flowers, it is necessary to have 
some good, bold flowers of decided colors, or pure white. One of the best, much in 
demand at Easter especially, is the old Richardia £thiopica, and Eucharis grandi- 
flora is prized at all times. Poinsettia and Euphorbia jacquinieflora are good; 
Zygopetalum crinitum is fine; a few good stems of Tuberose are also useful in the 
winter, on account of their sweetness; white and red Carnations; white and red 
Bouvardias for smaller subjects, with Heliotrope and Stevia for scent and light grace- 
ful flowers. A few extra fine Chrysanthemums, of a clear white may be used, but 
other colors look common. 

“* Passiflora princeps, both flowers and shoots, are fine to hang down, with shoots of 
Cissus discolor and flowers of Begonia Sandersii and B. insignis. 

‘* For foliage we use shoots of Canna, or leaves of Richardiaand Eucharis. Shoots 
of Abutilon Thompsoni are fine, especially by candle light. Fronds of Cibotium 
Barometz, Polypodium Aureum, Dicksonia Antactica, and several varieties of Pteris; 
also the flower shoots and leaves of Maranta Veitchii, and the M. Warcsewiczii are 
splendid ; the white flowers of the latter, with good leaves on the stems, are magni- 
ficent. A good shoot of Arundo Dowaz versicolor is also fine for this purpose; and 
the long flower spikes of Cymbidium Aloifolium’are fine as drooping objects, with the 
Passiflora, ete. 

‘For Summer nothing is so useful as the Lilies and Gladioli; Lilum longiflorum is 
splendid for this purpose ; also the new white Japan Lily, and an occasional flower 
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ef L. Auratum, with Canna shoots, large hardy Fern fronds, shoots of Humea, and 
any graceful foliage which will last for the day without drooping. 

“ Roses are always desirable, and are used here at all seasons, but as they do not mix 
well with other flowers and foliage, they are generally used in small vases alone, or 
with a few other choice small flowers, often with a small bunch of violets or Lily of the 
Valley for the scent.” 


The Coleus for Table Decoration. 


These have rarely been in demand for such a purpose as this, but if they are well 
shaped, handsomely shaded colors, we know of noobjection. An enthusiastic gardener 
writes to the Florist and Pomologist encouraging the more liberal use of it : 

“Where there is a demand for pot plants for the table, 1 have found the varieties 
of Coleus very valuable, as they have several good qualities which other plants do 
not possess. ne is that they are easily grown, and that in a very short time, while 
the variety of form and color in their foliage is everything that could be desired for 
the purpose. 

“There are three things of which the Coleuses are very fond, viz., heat, moisture and 
shade. If a hot sun is allowed to shine on them it robs them of the beautiful shades 
of color. In one mixed pot now before me, we have for the center, Bausei, surrounded 
by Baroness Rothschild, Princess: Beatrice, Verschaffeltiit, Her Majesty and Veitchii. 
Other pots are filled with other varieties. The effect of these admixtures is remark- 
ably pleasing.” 


Plaster asa Special Manure for Strawberries. 


AX Illinois fruit grower having been reported in the Prairie Farmer as raising 
astonishing crops of berries by the use of plaster as a fertilizer, and considerable 
interest being elicited thereby, he publishes the following statement, which we deem 
of sufficient interest to reproduce. 

The place is near South Pass, Union Co., Ill., on a high, dry ridge. Soil a very 
finely comminuted, highly silicious loam, forty years in cultivation without manure, 
and pretty thoroughly worn; too poor to raise corn; not capable of raising a crop, 
as proved by trial, producing but a meagre show of stalks and nubbins. 

Knowing it would not be worth the labor of setting it.in strawberries without 
special care, I had it subsoiled with a Mapes subsoil plow, which follows in the 
furrow of a common plow and lifts the subsoil without turning it on top, the whole 
worked fourteen to sixteen inches deep. Plants set in spring, as soon as plowed, and 
avery little rotted barnyard manure added on the surface after the plants were set. 
More would have been better. 

I sent to Chicago for land plaster, which cost, delivered at our station, 325 miles 
by rail, $3.50 per bbl., and applied it to the strawberries at the rate of half a table- 
spoonful to a hill. 
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They were set in rows three-and-one-half feet apart and fifteen inches in the row, 
Rows four feet apart is a better distance. Kept clean with horse cultivator and hoe, 
What few runners appeared, cut off. As the season was dry, they were set late, and 
didn’t make much progress. One year after they were set out, a second application 
of plaster was made, rather less than before. Would have also applied barnyard 
manure had it been obtainable. Cultivated as before, and this season, 1870, they 
make a splendid growth, runners well clipped ; and the following year, 1871, or two 
years from time of planting, was rewarded with the finest yield probably ever seen in 
that section. 

The whole quantity of land, as measured, was one acre and nine-tenths, (1 9-10.) 
Of this amount, about one-half an acre did not receive as good treatment as the 
balance, and produced comparatively less. It probably did not yield more than 
twenty bushels. 

The whole quantity produced was 242 6-10 bushels. Of this amount, 14} bushels 
were given away to friends. The balance realized, gross, $1,128.00; net, clear of 
everything, $817.00. 

They were marketed in the usual way in Chicago, by consignment to a commission 
merchant, and not being among the earliest, took the average price, except so far as 
their fine size and appearance helped their sale. 

Variety is Wilson’s Albany. The bed was not properly cultivated last year, and 
a full yield is not expected this season, that might have been got from it with good 
attention. 

At the same time plaster was applied to a piece of corn of six acres. The yield 
was largely increased, both in size of stalks and cars. Not being there at the time of 
gathering, no reliable figures, as to the amount, were obtained. 

To those not familiar with the use of plaster I would say, its best effects are 
apparent on light soils and those much worn, and to have a continued good result, 
manure must also be added, or the land will be stimulated into a worse exhaustion. 

As a means of renovating worn land, with the aid of clover, it is very valuable. 
Sow clover and stimulate its growth with plaster, sown lightly broadcast over it, and , 
when fully grown, turn it under. This may be done late enough to make the clover 
re-seed the land, and when it is set anew the following spring, plaster again. There 
is no other way as cheap as this to renovate old land, or to improve the quality of 
good land. 


How to Grow Gladiolus. 


N old florist writing to the Rural Home, in commendation of this noble flower, 
which is so chaste in beauty, so striking in appearance, and so popular among 
amateur gardeners, gives a few directions how to plant and grow them. They are 
quite sensible. 
In the first place, gladioli like an open position, that is to say, they do not thrive 
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so well if surrounded by shrubberies or large trees. At the same time they should 
not be planted in an exposed situation. It is also essential to bear in mind that they 
are liable to deteriorate if grown for several years in the same bed without the soil 
" being renewed. Therefore endeavor to change them from one bed to another every 
year. Some years ago I grew them for several reasons in the same bed, giving it 
every year a portion of new soil and removing some of the old. That plan, however 
entailed so much labor that I gave it up; and I incline to believe that the more 
choice varieties become soil-sick, that is to say, they like a change every two or three 
years at least. At all events, I have fewer losses among the bulbs since I have 
changed their quarters more frequently, than I did before. It is also quite certain 
that larger spikes and stouter individual blooms of a decidedly deeper color are 
obtained. The beds are filled up fifteen inches in depth with sound mellow loam, to 
which a heavy dressing of short rotten manure is added. Early in the autunin the 
soil is laid up rough for the winter. It is desirable to take care that a good layer of dung 
is put at the bottom of the bed if you want large and perfect exhibition spikes, and 
the depth of color and the freshness which so enchant every observer. It is no use 
to attempt a high state of cultivation in a soil through which the water can not 
percolate freely. 

The main points in their culture are an open position, a free and generous soil suf- 
ficiently drained to prevent stagnant water about their roots. Another important 
matter is to see that the surface of the bed is properly mulched with some material 
that will prevent evaporation, and at the same time prevent the surface soil from 
becoming baked and hard by the action of the sun. For beds that are in the more 
dressy part of the garden there is nothing to equal the cocoa-nut fibre refuse for 
mulching. Sometimes I must use half-rotten dung, and at others short grass from 
the lawn, according as either of these materials may be at hand. When short grass 
is used, two or three applications are necessary in very hot summers, as it is soon 
withered up. It is a mistake to mulch them with manure under the supposition that 
the plants derive much benefit from it, because, owing to the roots being so deep, the 
fertilizing properties of the dung cannot reach them, even if the sun and air did not 
act upon it and soon dry it up. For this reason there should be something substan- 
tial in the soil for them to feed upon, without being dependent upon surface dressings 
or liquid manure. 

With respect to neatly staking the spikes and carefully attending to them, to 
prevent the wind from doing the flowers harm, it is not needful to dwell at any 
great length; so I will abruptly close this article by stating that the 
cultivator must not hurry the bulbs to rest if he desires to keep them 
safely through the winter. As the seasons differ in their general features, 
no fixed time can be safely given for lifting the bulbs. The foliage should 
be quite yellow before they are taken up, and I would rather let them taste the cold 
than have them out of the ground too long. It is my candid opinion that in many 
cases the disease, so called, is nothing more or less than a debilitated constitution 
brought on by the bulbs being so long out of the ground. 


14 
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Plants for a small Greenhouse. 


\ ANY amateurs are now building new conservatories and greenhouses for the . 

keeping of flowers and plants, but being unable to keep gardeners, often are ata 
loss to know what plants to obtain to make up a complete and judicious assortment. 
The following list, originally written by James Hogg, for the American Agriculturist, 
is suggestive, and will be conned by this class of persons with considerable pleasure 
and satisfaction. 

In making a selection of plants for a greenhouse which will be mainly in charge of 
its owner, and not under the care of a professional gardener, it is desirable: to select 
hard-wooded plants chiefly, as they are the easiest cared for, and do not require as 
high a temperature.to grow them well as do soft-wooded plants; yet some of these 
latter, euch as Pelargoniums, Cinerarias, and winter-blooming bulbs, and succulent 
plants, as Aloes and Cactuses, are almost indispensable in any collection. 

It is a common fault with inexperienced amateur cultivators to purchase any plant 
in the nursery collections that may strike their fancy, without any inquiry as to their 
facilities for or any reference to their experience or skill in cultivation. This leads 
to much disappointment, and at times to disgust, with plant culture. In making 
such purchases, strict inquiry should be made as to the mode of cultivation, and 
whether the necessary attention can be given to the plant, and if one is satisfied that - 
the proper culture cannot be given, the plant should not be purchased, no matter 
how beautiful it may appear in the hands of a skillful gardener. In addition to this, 
none but strictly winter-blooming plants should be grown in the small greenhouse of 
an amateur, as the object in having such a luxury is not to make the greenhouse a 
storehouse for summer-blooming plants, but to have a continual bloom during the 
dreary winter. 

Our selections, therefore, will have especial reference to this desideratum, and we 
shall divide them into separate classes. We can only briefly name the most suitable 


genera and species, for our space will not admit of an extended notice or description 
of each. 


Hard-wooded Plants. 


Abutilon. This is a well-known genus of easily grown plants. They grow rapidly, 
but take up much room in the greenhouse, and on this account should be severely 
pruned. They require plenty of light. In our opinion, they often displace plants of 
greater beauty. 

Acacias are all beautiful, but some species grow to a great size. A. decwrrens and 
A. cultriformis are two of the best. 

Ardisia crenulata, desirable on account of its bright, glossy foliage and brilliant 
red berries. 

Azaleas. All the varieties of Chinese Azaleas are elegant, but owing to their 
being so numerous, and new ones being brought forward every year, it is difficult to 
say which are the best. We have grown the following varieties with much satisfac 
tion! Admiration, pure white, striped, and flamed with salmon; Baron de Vriere, 
pale rose, spotted and shaded with crimson, and edged with white; Beauté de ]’Eu- 
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rope, white, spotted, and striped with rose ; Criterion, sa)mon rose, edged with white ; 
Empress Eugenie, bright rose, with black spots on the upper petals; Fielder’s, 
white, pure white; Eulalie Von Geest, rose color, shading to white on the edges of 
the petals, with carmine spots; Iveryana, white, striped, and shaded with rose; 
Magniflora de Spae, white, washed with salmon, bordered with white, and with dark 
spots; Narcissiflora, double white; Vittata rosea and Vittata Fortunei; these last 
two being early winter-blooming varieties. 

Burchellia capensis— Beaufortia decussata—Bouvardia leiantha, and its varieties. 

Camellias. No collection is complete that does not include several varieties of 
this superb plant. Of the numerous varieties in the catalogues we recommend the 
following as being perfect in form and free bloomers, opening their flowers easily, 
which many varieties do not: The Double White; Candidissima, white, blooming 
late in the season; Fimbriata, white, with the edges of the petals fringed; Bonomi- 
ana, white, striped, and spotted with deep red; Lady Hume’s Blush, blush white ; 
Imbricata, deep rose, with large splashes of white; Bealii, deep, rich crimson; 
Myrtifolia, carmine, shading to pale rose; Saccoi nova, varying in color from pale 
rose to carmin, and sometimes spotted with white; Teutonia produces flowers all red 
or all white, or sometimes half white and half red on the same plant; Commensa, or 
Reine des Fleurs, vermillion red, sometimes splashed with white; Donklaarii is a 
single-flowered variety, with very large vase-shaped flowers of a deep crimson color, 
spotted with white. 


Chorizema varium—Coronilla glauca—Correa pulchella—C. speciosa, and their 
hybrids. , 

Citrus, or Orange. The best varieties for ordinary greenhouse culture are the 
Myrtle-leaved, the Bergamot, and the Seville, or Bitter Orange. This has very large 
flowers. The Otaheite is a very pretty, dwarf-growing species. Lemons, Limes, 
Citrons, and Shaddocks are only suitable for large conservatories, as they take up a 


great deal of room. The three varieties we have named above are moderate growers 
and free bloomers. 

Daphne odora—D. Indica rubra—D. Fioniana and D. Cneorum—Dracena ferra 
and D. indivisa—Diosama ericoides and D. ciliaris—Eranthemum pulchellum—Erica 
Mediterranea—E. arborea and E. persoluta—Eutazia myrtifolia. 

Fuchsia—F. serratifolia—F. corymbiflora and F. speciosa are free winter-blooming 
varieties; the ordinary varieties do not bloom until April and May—Genista 
ramosus and G. rhodaphne—Habrothamnus elegans and H. corymbosus—Heliotro- 
piim Peruvianum, and its varieties—Hoya carnosa—Jasminum revolutum—QJ. 
grandiflorum and its double-flowered variety—Justicia carnea—J. speciosa and J. 
nervosa—Kennedya Marry itte——K. coccinea—K. rubicunda, and K. bimaculata— 
Linum trigynum—Libonia floribunda. 

Myrsiphyllum asparagoides and Mandevillea suaveolens, both fine climbers. ‘ 

Melaleuca elegans and M. speciosa—Metrosideros floribunda and M. semperflorens— 
Pittosporum Tobira, and the variety with variegated leaves —Polygala myrtifolia 
and P. Dalmaisiana—Pimelia decussata. 

Rhododendron arboreum, and its various hybrids. Many of these latter, as R. Rus- 
sellianum, are of much dwarfer habit than the original species. A number of new 
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species from the Himalayan Mountains have been introduced of late years ; many of 
these are remarkable for their large foliage and flowers; they require a cool, moist 
atmosphere. R. Falconeri, R. Gibsoni, R. niveum, and R. ciliatum are very fine. 
Rondeletia speciosa—Rhyncospermum jasminoides, a beautiful climber—Thea 
viridis, the Tea plant— Viburnum Tinus, the Laurustinus, and Monthly Roses. 


Soft-wooded Plants. 

Begonia fuchsioides and B. Ingramii. 

Calceolarias. These are generally raised from seeds, obtainable in fine varicty at 
any of our leading seed stores—and the same remark applies to Cinerarias. 

Pelargoniums of nearly all the species. Of these the varieties are so numerous, 
and new ones are so rapidly being brought out, that it is better to make the selec- 
tions from the catalogues from time to time.* P. Comptoniana is a true winter- 
blooming species. 

Pentas carnea and P. Rosea—Cuphea eminens and C. platycentra. 

Primula Sinensis. Of this species there are now a great number of varieties, 
both single and double, white, and of various shades of red. All the double-flowered 
varieties are desirable, and of the single varieties what are known as the fringe- 
flowered and the fern-leaved are the finest. 

Ruellia formosa—Strelitzia regina and Tetratheca verticillata—Calla Zthiopica 
and the variegated-leaved variety—and winter-blooming Carnations and Pinks. 


Succulent Plants. 

Aloe margaritifera—A. retusa and A. variegata—Rochea coccinea—Crassula ver- 
sicolor and their varieties—Sempervivum arachnoideum and S. tabuleformie—Cereus 
grandiflorus—C. Maynardii and C. speciosissimus—Epiphyllum crenatum—E. 
speciosum—E. Jenkinsonii—E. May-Fly—E. truncatum, with its varieties, violaceum 
and Russellianum—Echinocactus Eyresii, and E. Ottonis. 


Bulbous Plants. 
Hyacinths — Narcissuses— Early Tulips — Crocuses —— Amaryllis Johnsoni— A. 
vittata and their hybrids, and A. undulata. 
Lachenalia, tricolor and L. quadricolor— Ixia crocata—I. viridiflora and I. speciosa— 
Oralis flabelliformis—O. versicolor—O. rosacea and O. speciosa—Ornithogalum ara- 
bicum—O. aureum, and O. thyrsoides alba—Sparazis tricolor—Tropa@olum tricolorum 


—T. Jarrattii and T. pentaphyllum.. These three are delicate climbers.—Cyclamen 
persicum, and its varieties. 


Terrestrial Orchids. 
Bletia hyacinthina—Cypripedium insigne—Calanthe veratrifolia—Cymbidium 
aloifolium, and C. sinense. 
Ferns. 
Davallia Canariense—Platycerium alcicorne—Adiantum Capillus Veneris, and A. 
cuneatum—Blechnum corcovadense—Pteris cretica albo-lineata—P. serrulata, and P. 


serrulata-variegata—Onychium Japonicum—Cyrtomium falcatum—Lastrea Siebol- 
dii, and Didymochlena pulcherrima. 





Editorial Notes. 


Consolidation, 


We take pleasure in making the announcement of the consolidation of the Western 
Pomologist and Gardener with the Tue HorticuLturist. We have wished for 
some time a better opportunity to render Tae HORTICULTURIST more acceptable to 
Western readers, and better adapted to Western circulation, but business matters 
keep the editor so confined to the East, that no remedy was possible. We are glad 
now to announce that Mark Miller, former editor of the Pomologist, will hereafter 
be identified with the editorial management of a special department in our pages, to 
be named Toe WesteRN Horticutturist. It will be exclusively Western in 
character, supported by Western writers, on Western topics, and will be so conducted 
as to render it of highest interest and value to all. The lateness of time at which 
the agreement of consolidation was made, prevents the appearance of. this depart- 
ment this month; but commencing with the August number, Mr. Miller will take 
his position as Western editor, and commence the conduct of his department. We 
believe this change will be found very acceptable to all readers of both journals. The 
reputation of Tae Horticu.rturist as the oldest and best of its class, will make it 
a valuable friend to adhere to; its pages are always well illustrated, and the present 
editor may be pardoned for mentioning that it has generally been very ornamental 
and tasteful in appearance, as well as practical in contents. Commend this union of 
two good journals to friends of horticulture and gardening everywhere, and secure for 
it subscribers and clubs. 


Grape Culture. 


Again this topic comes up for discussion, and this time by fruit growers in Central 
New York. We should judge from the low prices of the past three years, no one 
need to argue that grape growing was profitable; still we do find many who think 
that even as low as three or five cents per pound, it will pay better than ordinary 
farming. 

It ia tot to be doubted that $100 can be made from an acre or even half an acre of 
fruits, but we believe the same money could be made with more certainty and less 
risks from ordinary farm crops. It is a curious fact that in the heart of the Dela- 
ware peaeh and fruit-growing district, the best and most successful men are those 
who have least to do with fruit, do not put their whole dependence upon it, and pay 
more attention to grass, oats, hay, corn, wheat, and fattening cattle. Their lands are 
in better condition, and will bring a better price than those of their fruit-crazy 
neighbors. 

Beginners in fruit culture need to learn one point long since demonstrated in 
finances—the higher the profits aimed for, the greater the risks. 
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Vatue of Choice Fruit. 


Circumstances alter cases. Fruit-growing by quantity may not pay, but choice 
material is never a drug. A gentleman near Canandaigua, N. Y., has 30 Rebecca 
grape vines, set out 8 by 8 feet, which paid last fall the net sum of $103.35, or 
$3.444 per vine. Some enthusiastic individual has figured this up to be at the rate 
of $2,239.25 per acre. We never yet knew calculations by feet or yards to hold 
good by the acre. 

Black Cap Raspberries, 

These make very little progress in the markets, and we doubt the advisability of 
the extension of their culture, They sold as low as five and six ¢ents per quart last 
year in our markets. They are an excellent fruit for the kitchen. 


How does he do it? 


William Parry, of New Jersey, says that on his grounds, taking a review of the 
past ten years, all his raspberries—red, black, good, bad, and indifferent—have 
averaged prices of 23 cents per quart: the gross profit per acre $460, and the net 
profits $284. Probably the reason of this high average is the sale of fruit of new 
varieties propagated upon his grounds, and marketed at high prices. 

During a recent trip to Riverton, N. J., we noticed large numbers of raspberry 
plantations ploughed up, and the people returning to some good old-fashioned crop, 
like oats. ; 

A worthy Appointment, 

Henry G. Stebbins, president of the Board of Central Park Commissioners, has 
resigned his position for the purpose of travel in Europe the coming summer. His 
place has been filled by the appointment of Fred. Law Olmstead, than whom we can 
conceive of none more worthy or fit to grace so important a public office. Mr. Olm- 
stead has been for so long a time not only identified with the management of the 
Central Park, but the Prospect. Park, Brooklyn, and other enterprises of similar 
character throughout the country, that the public have confidence in his suggestions, 
and know that public trusts and interests placed under his care and advice will be 
well protected. The appointment seems to us especially worthy of public notice and 
congratulation. 

Strawberries. 

The prices of strawberries are a little demoralizing to fruit growers this spring, 
beginning at but 18 to 20 cents per quart, and running down to 10 and 12 cents. 
These prices can hardly pay for first class beds. Dry weather has very materially 
reduced the quantity, and interfered with the quality. 


Hot-bed Sashes. 


A gardener in New Hampshire, from ten hot-bed sashes (3 by 6 feet) realized this 
year $116 worth of plants and cucumbers, or $12 per sash—a good income. 


A good Yield of a Cold Grapery. 


Gen. Pleasanton’s “ blue glass cold grapery,’’ near Philadelphia, is 25 feet wide by 
80 feet long; has a double pitch roof; one tier of glass is blue, to seven tiers white. 
One-half was planted in April Ist; one year old plants, first year, Sept. Ist. Growth 
measured 40 to 45 feet, and five months’ vines were one inch thick, 12 inches above the 
ground. In the second year, by Sept. Ist, the estimated weight of grapes was 1200 lbs. 
Third year, or 25 years from planting, the crop was about two tons of Black Han- 
burgs, ete., and although ten years have elapsed since planted, the crop averages 
yearly about the same. 

The American Pomological Society. 


The report of the proceedings of the American Pomological Society for 1871 has 
becn issued, and ere this the members will doubtless have received their copies. It 
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js printed in large quarto form—a decided improvement upon those of previous 
years, being alike dignified in appearance, and more convenient in arrangement. 
There are about 160 pages. A handsome steel plate engraving of Mr. Wilder graces 
the front of the volume as its frontispiece—much the best of any we have yet seen. 
The first 73 pages are devoted mainly to the details of work accomplished at the 
Richmond meeting in 1871, and reports of committees. 

The reports of State committees then follow, which contain many valuable com- 
munications, as for instance that of W. C. Flagg, which is a perfect model in its 
completeness of information. The report of R. W. Furnas, from Nebraska, is quite 
interesting, giving considerable valuable information about fruit-growing in that new 
country. The last 40 pages are devoted to the lists of fruit, which are dividea into 
three new classes of territory: 

1. Northern division, between 42° and 49°; 2. Central division, between 35° and 
42°; 3. Southern division, between 28° and 35°. 

Space is added for remarks. We consider the new plan of arrangement a great 
credit to the officers and the compiler. 


A Large Rose Bush. 


There is in San Jose, California, a remarkable climbing rose, with a trunk 30 
inches in circumference a few inches above the ground, and spread entirely over, one 
side of the house. 


The Magnolia Macraphylla. 


8. B. Buckley, of Austin, Texas, says that he has measured leaves 3 feet and 1 
inch long, and 1 foot 4 inches broad. Its expanded flowers are from 8 to 12 inches 
in diameter, very fragrant. 


Azalea Calenducea. 


Mr. Buckley writing of this also says: ‘‘This isa shrub, growing from 4 to 6 feet 
in the Alleghany Mountains, from Pennsylvania to South Carolina. Pursh says that 
it is, without exception, the handsomest shrub in North America. When in full 
flower we can think of none which excels it for showy beauty. It has red, yellow 
and orange colored flowers from April until June—growing on_the sides and in the 
valleys of the Mountains of the Cavalerias, where we have often seen it, and admired 
its glorious appearance. As this Azalea would be perfectly hardy in the open air, it 
ought to be generally cultivated. To have it succeed, a freestone soil, abounding in 
vegetable matter, would be required.”’ 


The Crimson Dwarf Celery. 


Who has had experience with this variety? We observe the Rural Alabamian 
commends it highly. ‘A trial of this variety for several years has given the greatest 
satisfaction. The past hot and dry season, it grew solid and crisp, while beside it 
the white variety turned out stringy, hollow and spongy, unfit for use, excepting a 
few inner stalks. Its flavor as well as its attractive appearance, should make it a 
general favorite. The appearence of anything brought to the table for use, has as 
much to do with the enjoyment of it as the eating. Mixed in the celery grass with 
the white, it is a really beautiful ornament to the table; its stalks tinged and striped 
with light crimson. Its flavor is equal to the white, and cannot be distinguished. 
Unblanched it is a dull crimson, but readily blanches to a beautiful color. 


Climbing Vines. 
_A Southern editor who has had considerable experience in climbing vines, gives 
his readers a list of the most choice. 


_Lontceras (Honey suckles). The Chinese has dark foliage, and produces a con- 
tinual crop of very fragrant flowers, 
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The Japanese varieties are almost similar as to color of flowers, but differ in their 
foliage, which is of a more lively green. 

L. Japonica has several sub-varicties, differing but little from one another, and is 
a very rapid climber, well suited to cover a large space of trellis in a short time. 

L. Halliana, is a synonym to Japonica. 

L. Brachypode has a somewhat different foliage, being narrower and shiny, and 
seems to be more procumbent. Its flowers do not differ materially from Japonica. 

L. Aurea Reticulata, is a most remarkable variety. Habit not quite as vigorous as 
Japonica, flower white, changing to yellow after being expanded some time; very 
fragrant. The leaves are exquisitely knitted with golden veins, giving the plant a 
most unique and handsome appearance. 

Akebia Quinata, or Kadsura Japonica, a beautiful spring blooming plant; retains 
its foliage nearly all winter. The foliage is peculiar, being composed of fine folioles 
upon each petiol. Flowers are produced with the first new leaves; color brown 
carmine, of curious bladder shape, and quite fragrant. 

Bignonia, (Trumpet vine), an almost perpetual bloomer. Its Japanese congener, 
B. Grandiflora, is one of the most gaudy and brilliant climbers we have. The flowers 
are of a bright orange, very large, and produced in large quantities, remain in bloom 
during 6 weeks. B. Chamberlagnii, an acclimated species from Brazil, produces in 
spring an immense mass of golden yellow flowers. 


Loniceras. 


The deciduous section comprises many handsome varieties. L. Coccinea, the 
scarlet trumpet, Flava, yellow, both natives of our woods. L. Grata, orange, more 
properly a peryclemmenum or with flowers divided, differing in this point from the 
Loniceras, whose flowers are tubular or trumpet shaped. L. Belgicum, an exquisitely 
fragrant kind, with pink colored flowers, but quite a climber, attaining the height of 


the former.”’ 


New Plants and Fruits. 


Mazel’s Hybrid Begonia, This is a hybrid Begonia obtained from M. Marzel, a 
French Nurseryman, from Begonia Pearcei, fertilized by the pollen of B. Boliviensis, 
and presents some of the characteristics of both species, with some features proper 
to itself. The plant is a more free flowerer than either of its parents, the flowers 
are usually of a vermillion color tinted with carmine, and with a dash of yellow. 


New Coleus. 


A new style of coleus has been produced in England and exhibited under the name 
of Tryoni, one-half the leaves being of a rich glowing crimson, and the other half of 
a bright golden yellow; this character will-be perpetuated by propagation. 


New Fruits. 


Brier’s Sweet Crab Apple, is said to be not only a very ornamental tree in fruit, 
but the fruit is luscious to eat from the hand, nearly equaling the pear. Preserved, 
it equals the peach both in richness and fine flavor, and wherever the peach and 
cultivated plums can not be grown with success, it will prove a good substitute, and 
of very great value. Specimens exhibited at Wisconsin State Horticultural Society, 
were found very excellent. For a delicate and delicious preserving apple, nothing 
nicer could be desired. 

Clapp’s No. 73 Pear is of full medium size, in general shape and form resembling 
the Bartlett ; greenish yellow, with many dots and patches of russet, and a common 
check when exposed to the sun, stem stout, set angular, calyx in a compressed fur- 
rowed shallow basin, flesh fine whitish, half buttery, moderately juicy, and as a late 
variety, of great promise. 

Clapp’s No. 72 Pear, size medium to large, form oblong, obtuse pyri form, skin 
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rough, surface uneven, color deep rich yellow with many minute small gray or russet 
dots, stem short, stocky, set with a fleshy, abrupt depression, calyx with short irregular 
segments in a deep abrupt basin, slightly furrowed, flesh whitish, coarse, granular, 
half melting, juicy, half vinous, sweet and pleasant.— Rural New Yorker. 


Pruning the Raspberry. 


Canes which have once borne fruit, bear no more. Hence, these should be 
removed as soon as the fruiting season is over, cut off close to the ground, so that 
the young canes may have more room and air. At the same time due regard must 
be paid to the thinning out of the new canes, removing all that promise to be weakly 
or slender. Since we depend on the strength of the current year’s growth of wood for 
our next year’s crop, any process which will conserve the vigor and concentrate the 
energies of the young plant is deserving of regard. Summer pruning and pinching 
we deem a valuable means to this end. The young plant, when it has attained about 
the height of three feet, should be pinched off at the tip; this will cause the side 
branches to develop, which in turn should be subject to similar treatment when from 
six to eight inches long. This pinching should be repeated if necessary, but should 
not be continued too late in the fall, since it would cause a late growth of tender 
wood which would suffer during winter. It might be practiced safely enough till 
about the beginning of September, and any subsequent growth not wanted might be 
removed by a light spring pruning. ‘This method we regard as much less wasteful 
than that of allowing the summer’s growth to proceed unchecked throughout the 
season, and then prune back in the spring to a proper height. By this latter method 
the plant is allowed to waste its strength in the unnecessary production of wood 
which must be removed, and the growth is often long and slender; while in the 
former case all its energies are concentrated in the development of a stocky, well- 


ripened cane, far better fitted to bear its destined weight of fruit, the ensuing season. 
This treatment is equally applicable to the black caps, unless where it is desirable to 


raise new plants ; then the natural extension of the cane, or portions of it, must be 
allowed.— W. Saunders. 


Embellishing Small Places, 


Moore’s Rural New Yorker gives the following list of climbing plants for embel- 
lishing small places : 

For permanent hardy plants select Wistaria, Chinesc, blue and white; Chinese 
evergrocn honeysuckle; Japan do.; golden-leaved Japan; red trumpet, or coral 
monthly, and Belgium monthly ; Clematis lanuginosa, C. Jackmanii, C. Fortunei, 
and C. viticella venosa. 

For tender climbers, Akebia quinata, Lophospermum, scandens, Maurandia Bar- 
clayana, Tropeolum perigrinum, Eccremocarpus scaba, Cobea scandens, Nasturtion, 
Balloon Vine, and Thunbergia. To the last class may be added the various species 
and varieties of the Morning Glory, not omitting that most delicate of all, the 
Quamoclit vulgaris, or common Cypress vine. 


A Good Number, 


Our readers will agree with us, we think, that this is an unusually good number of 
Tue Horticutturist. We do not pretend to be very stylish, but we do want to 


give useful and practical horticultural matter, avoiding theories and quarrels among 
writers. 


Successful Gardening in New Mexico. 


A gardener “‘ who knows,” says: Beets grow enormously there, sometimes to 50 
ounds ; onions, from one to three pounds, of a very superior quality ; cauliflowers at 
1 Paso reach 30 lbs., and sweet potatoes 15 lbs.—all by irrigation.’ 
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The Farmers’ Club, N. ¥. 


A number of the best members connected with the Olub, last fall, proposed a 
plan of reform which would stop axe-grinding, advance literary efficiency of its meet- 
ings, and help its reputation. After dragging along for over 6 months, the Institute 
scems to have laid the plan upon the shelf, and axe-grinding is prosecuted worse than 
ever. It used to be a place of much social enjoyment and interest, but it seems to 
fail to draw thither now as good a class of men as five or ten years ago, and its 
attractions are in no way as great, save to the agricultural reporters, who are the 
main stay of its success. . 


Profitableness of Apple Orchards in N. Y. 


J. H. Babcock of Lockport, N. Y., mentions several orchards of rare productive- 
ness and profits in Western New York. Hon. Burt. Van Horn, Newfane, New York, 
has 1,500 trees, 12 years planted, about half in bearing this year; 600 Baldwin 
apple trees produced 1,500 barrels ; total crop, 2,100 barrels; 1,800 bbls. of first 
class sold for $3.75 per bbl.; 300 of second class, $2 per bbl. Total sales from 15 
acres, $7,350. The orchard of Peter D. Miller, of about ten acres, sixteen years 
planted, not all in full bearing, produced 2,000 barrels, sold for $3.25 per barrel, 
including package. Two hundred and fifty Baldwin trees averaged between four and 
five barrels per tree. The orchard of W. S. Wright on the lake shore, a part young 
and a part old trees, produced fifteen hundred barrels, sold for $3.50 per barrel. 


A Reliable Commission Dealer. 


Mr. C. W. Idell, 328 Greenwich street, New York, is the best Commission Mer- 
chant in fruits we know in this city. Five years of experience with him justify us in 
saying thus of him—he is square and honest and liberal. He is our largest dealer 
in strawberries and grapes. 


The Triomphe de Jodoigne Pear. 


Dr. Swazey, of La., says that as a market fruit, it lacks color, as a dessert fruit 
quality, but accords to it, great value for hardiness, productiveness, and large size. 
In a specimen orchard of a hundred varieties of pears on quince, set out in 1854, 
there were but two trees that outgrew the Triomphe de Jodoigne, and not a dozen 
that excelled it in productiveness—most of them were handsomer and nearly all of 
them better. This was in our garden. Out in the big orchard, where we had over 
five hundred varieties of the pear in bearing, the Triomphe de Jodoigne did not 
equal either in beauty or quality, one-fifth of them. Few excelled it in soundness, 
productiveness or vigor or luxuriance of growth. Our experience has been on a 
strong clay loam—a light sandy soil may produce a different result. 


Horticultural Notes. 


Grand old Tree. 


Tn speaking of trees, we are reminded that here and there through the countries of 
the earth, are many trees of a grand old age, and historical character. In 1810 
noted tree, the Golyno~ oak, was felled near Newport, Monmouthshire. It was 28} 
feet in circumference, its bark sold for £200, its timber for £670; the rings (400) 
encircling its trunk indicated ‘that it had been growing 400 years. The far-famed 
red oak of Mount Etna was of precisely the same age. Four hundred years appears 
a venerable age even for a tree. Still there were many, the longevity of which was 
greatly in excess of it, among the most celebrated of which, were the following: Fig tree 
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in Damascus, 648 years; the Persian olive tree, 700; olive tree in Palestine, 719 ; 
olive tree in Asia Minor, 850; the Louisiana oak (still living), 1,000; yew trees of 
Fountain Abbey, 1,200; yew trees of Crowhurst, Berkshire, 1,400; sycamore of 
Heliopolis, 1,805; cedar of Mount Lebanon, 2,112; yew tree of Fotheringay, Scot- 
land, 2,500; yew tree of Braburn, Kent, 3,000; sycamore of the Bosphorus, 4,020. 
The cypress of Taxodine, in Mexico, is said to be more than 5,000 years old. Its 
circumference was 117 feet 10 inches. 


The Best Yet. 


Samples of Brezee’s Peerless Potatoes have been shown in Minneapolis, Minn., 
selected from a lot grown at the rate of 960 bushels per acre. 


Grape Vines on Trees. 


Experience has developed one sound, uniform information, viz., that grape vines 
are more healthy and productive when allowed to climb upward on trees, or trellises, 
than if confined to stakes. But at the same time it is a little at the sacrifice of 
quality. We believe most of the vineyards throughout the country are failures 
simply because the vines are pruned too close, and all parts exposed to a scorching 
sun. If we could train our vines upon arbors, overhead, and allow them to make 
and enjoy a cooling shade of their own, we doubt not, vine culture will be more 
steadily encouraging. 


The European Sparrow. 


This little pest has at last been found’ out. He is the most dangerous little vixen 
we can let loose in our fruit grounds. However valuable a caterpillar exterminator, 
yet according to the experience of fruit cultivators, he is certain to do more damage 
to grapes than his good services will ever balance. He hasa sharp bill, and just as 
the berries are ripening, he goes round like a little drunkard, and dips it into every 
luscious grape he can touch. 


A Handsome Reyinning. 


The State of Nebraska has done a very handsome thing in the appointment of a 
new holiday, ‘‘ Arbor Day,” Besides the enjoyment of the occasion, the people will 
- accomplish a right vigorous progress in forest tree planting. It will be observed 
yearly upon the 10th of April. It is an agricultural festival purely, and is devoted 
to the planting of fruit and forest trees. The State Agricultural Society has offered 
a premium of $100 to the Farmers’ Society of the county which plants the largest 
number of trees on the 10th inst., and $25 to the man who individually plants the 

most. 

Grimes’ Golden Apple. 


This fruit seems to succeed everywhere. The latest report of it-now turns up in 
Iowa, and Suel Foster says of it: ° 

It was brought to this state by Mr. Weeks, some 20 or 25 years ago, a farmer 
who settled on the Des Moines river ; and every one who knew the fruit admired it. 
From his orchard, Dr. Hollingsworth had quite a number of his orchard in Lee 
county, top grafted, and no trees in his orchard proved more profitable. Rev. Mr. 
Hathaway writes me from the northeast part of Missouri, that it was quite common 
in the orchard there, a splendid apple, and very productive, but he complains of its 
tendency to drop from the tree. 

Greenberry Wood, moving from Belmont county, Ohio, where his father and uncle 
had the Grimes in their orchards, proving very profitable, so he brought it to Cedar 
county, Lowa, some twenty years ago, where he,as a nurseryman gratted and sold a 
good many trees in that county, many of which are now bearing. Nurserymen in 
Benton county, have them in their nurseries four years old, and they are proving 
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sufficiently hardy there. I have the trees in my nursery and orchard, and they have 
proved thrifty, good growing and quite hardy. 

We have had the apple at our State and County fairs, and at our winter meetings, 
and it is greatly admired. 

It being rather soft and tender in flesh, and light lemon yellow, it will bruise easily, 
and requires careful handling. But it will compete with the Jonathan, Wagner, 
Striped Dominic Pippin, Wine Sap, W. W. Pearmain, Janeting, Ben Davis, Willow, 
and all our best and most popular varieties, in both orchard and market. 


Flowers for a Relish. 


The following good story is told by the California Farmer as having actually 
occurred in that neighborhood: Mrs. A. had a green Irish girl who was very anxious 
to please. She said one day to her, ‘‘You need not prepare any meat for supper, if 
Mr. A. wishes any relish he will bring something home.” About tea-time Mr. A. 
came in bringing a quantity of the finest flowers from his mother’s conservatory, 
The wife handed them to the girl, telling her to put them in a cool place, and she 
would arrange them after tea. When she went for them, she saw none, and question- 
ed Biddy, who said, “Sure, mam! I have them all ready, and indade it was very 
hard to get them all fine enough,”’ and handed the lady a dish full of roses, helio- 
tropes, fuschias, etc., all picked into the finest bits imaginable. ‘ What do you 
mean?” exclaimed Mrs. A., filled with astonishment. “Sure, mam, you said the 
master would bring home a relish, and I thought it was a salad you wanted.’”’. The 
joke was so good that the girl was forgiven, and many a laugh we had over the flower 
salad. 


Bees and the Grapes. 


George W. Campbell, of Delaware, 0., ina recent letter in the Ohio Farmer 
says: ‘The point which I wished to establish was, whether the honey-bees were 
justly classed among the grape-destroying insects, or whether they simply utilized 
the juices of the grape by appropriating what would otherwise be‘lost after the skin 
of the berries had been broken by some other agency. I have up to this time been 
wholly unable to ascertain that they ever attack a sound, unbroken grape, and be- 
lieve they have acquired this reputation only by reason of being sometimes found in 
bad company. The wasp is furnished with a powerful and efficient saw-toothed . 
cutting apparatus, with which the grape skin could be easily abraded ; but this is 
entirely wanting in the honey-bee, whose organs seem only suited to the suction of 
liquid substances. Grapes are often burst by over-crowding on the stems, especially 
if rainy weather succeeding a drought occurs about the time of ripening, and wasps 
and other insects will then be found abundant among the vines.” 


A Large Tree. 


The largest black walnut I ever met with is one growng near Roslyn, on Long 
Island, about twenty miles from the city of New York. It stands on the grounds of 
William C. Bryant, and sprang from the seed in the year 1713, in the ground of 
Quaker named Mudge. At three feet from the ground it is twenty-five feet in cir- 
cumference. At the height of twelve or fifteen feet the trunk divides into several 
branches, each of which, by itself, would constitute a large tree, the whole forming 
an immense canopy, overshadowing an area 150 feet in diameter.—Arthur Bryant, 
tn Forest Trees. 


Pruning Young Pear Trees. 
Last spring I planted fifty-two year old standard pear trees, upon very light sandy 


soil. Knowing that pear and apple trees succeed best on rather a heavy soil, I did 
not expect that my trees would make much growth the first season if ever. Of 
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course I attended to the planting myself, and gave each tree two good wheelbarrows 
full of old, well-decomposed manure, mixed with the soil for a space of three or four 
feet near the tree. The results have exceeded my expectations, for the trees made a 
most vigorous growth ; some of the new shoots are at least four feet in length. 1 
should add that I pruned the trees severely when they were planted, the branches 
being shortened to about one foot, which I firmly believe had as much to do with 
their vigorous growth last summer as the manure, careful planting and after culture. 
I am now pruning these trees again, not severely as last year; still every youn 

shoot is shortened ; those that are four feet long are cut back to two feet, and al 
others in about the same ratio, occasionally removing a branch entire, to keep the 
head of the tree open. If these trees were not pruned at all (as some would be 
authorities on fruit culture advise), they would soon become the most ungainly, ill 
appearing things imaginable.— Ez. 


A Florida Nursery. 


Harriet Beecher Stowe writes to the Christian Union some curious things about 
plant growing in Florida. Visiting the nursery of Col. Hardee, near Jacksonville, 
he showed her what had been done in four years’ time. Strawberry culture was a 
success, and certain varieties of Northern apples and pears were raised. Col. 
Hardee’s plan is to graft the apple and pear upon the native hawthorn, and the re- 
sults are really quite wonderful, as for instance to show, a handsome cluster of red 
Astrachan apples, the result of the second year from the graft. A large peach 
orchard presented a show of peaches, some of the size of a butternut, and some of 
a walnut. Ripe peaches were expected to be ready about the latter part of May. 
Mr. Hardee is particularly in favor of cultivating fruit in partially shaded ground. 
Most of these growths we speak of were under the shade of large live oaks. But 
when he took us into the wild forest and showed us peach, orange and lemon trees 
set to struggle for existence on the same footing and with only the same advantages 
as the wild denizens of the forest, we rather demurred. Was not this pushing theory 
to extremes ? Time will show. 

Col. Hardee has two or three native seedling peaches grown in Florida, of which 
he speaks highly. Mrs. Thompson’s Golden Free, which commences ripening in 
June, and continues till the Ist of August, the “Cracker Cart,” very large, weigh- 
ing sometimes thirteen ounces, the Cling Yellow, and the Japan, very small and 
sweet, ripening in May. 

Besides these Mr. Hardee has experimented largely in vines, in which he gives 
preference to the Isabella, Hartford-Prolific and Concord. 

He is also giving attention to roses aud ornamental shrubbery. What makes the 
inception of such nurseries as Mr. Hardee’s a matter of congratulation, is that they 
furnish to purchasers things that have been proved suited to the climate and soil of 
Florida. Peach trees, roses and grapes sent from the North bring here the habit of 
their Northern growth, which often makes them worthless. With a single stub- 
bornness they adhered to the times and seasons to which they have been accustomed 
further N seth. We set a peach orchard of some four hundred trees, which we ob- 
tained from a nursery in Georgia. We suspect now that having a press of orders 
our nurseryman simply sent us a packet of trees from some Northern nursery. The 
consequence is that year after year, when all nature about them is bursting into leaf 
and blossom, when peaches of good size gem the boughs of Florida trees, our peach 
orchard stands sullen and leafless, nor will it start bud or blossom till the time for 
peaches to start in New York. The same has been our trouble with some fine vari- 
eties of roses, which we took from our Northern grounds. As yet they are hardly 
worth the ground they occupy, and whether they ever will do anything is a matter of 
doubt. Meanwhile we have only to ride a little way into the pine woods to see 
around many a rustic cabin a perfect blaze of crimson roses and cluster roses foam- 
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ing over the fences in cascades of flowers. These are Florida roses, born and bred, 
and this is the way they do with not one tithe of the work and care that we have expen. 
ded on our poor Northern exiles. Mr. Hardee, therefore, in attempting the Pioncer 


nursery of Florida, is doing a good thing for every new comer, and we wish him all 
success. 


How the Large Pears are Raised. 


Mr. G. F. B. Leighton, of -Norfolk, Va., has produced some of the largest pears 
ever grown in this country. In a late interview with this gentleman he told us that 
he has now in bearing six thousand trees, the most of them being Bartletts, Louise 
Bonne de Jersey and Seckel. The soil upon which they are grown is a stiff, blue 
clay overlaying sand to the depth of three or four feet. In planting out pear trees, 
Mr. Leighton digs a hole in the clay some two or three feet deep and sufficiently wide 
for the roots to ramify, and then bores a hole with a post auger through to the sand, 
This auger hole and a small portion of the large excavation is filled with sticks 
(cut brush); this forms a complete underdrain. 

A soil to set the roots of the trees in,.is composed of tide-washed muck, which is 
brackish, shell lime and the surface or alluvial earth. The trees grow with wendrous 
rapidity, and produce such fruit as has astonished fruit growers everywhere. First 
premiums have been taken far ahd near at the largest horticultural shows. Duchess 
d’Angouleme were shipped to New York last season from Mr. Leighton’s orchard 
weighing over thirty ounces, or about two pounds, forty-eight pears on the average 
making a bushel. This fruit brought twelve dollars per bushel, just twenty-five 
cents a piece for the pears. They retailed at fifty cents each upon Broadway. 

Mr. Leighton much prefers the standard to dwarfs, and plants his trees twenty-five 
feet apart each way. In a portion of his orchard he has dwarfs between the rows, 


but does not allow them to remain long enough to interfere with the full development 
of the standards. 

Decomposed bone is used to revive the standards when they appear to be falling into 
a decline and works to perfection. The bones are broken up into small pieces and 


put into boxes or barrels with alternate layers of wood ashes, and kept moist until 
they are thoroughly decomposed. 


Renovation of Old Pear Trees. 
. 


I have noticed in my traveling over Cape May county that on almost every farm 
of any dimensions are standing old, decayed and neglected pear trees, which have 
seen three score years Or more and from present appearances have not grown an inch 
of wood for the last fifty years. There they stand with broken and decayed limbs 
and moss-covered trunks, a fit monument of utter neglect—barren and useless com- 
paratively. Is there any remedy for this? Certainly. They are hungry and must 
be fed. Having consumed long ago all the elements calculated to preserve vitality, 
the wonder is that they still live. The same principle which applies to the man who 
labors in your fields applies to trees and vegetables. The man must be fed or he fails. 
The same with plants and trees. These infirm and decaying pear trees require 
manure to renovate them and stimulate a new and vigorous growth. 

Having a number of these old dilapidated trees on the farm I purchased a few 
years since, I resolved to experiment upon them. For aught any one knows they 
were struggling for life in the second century of their existence. In the winter of 
1869, I dug a trench eighteen inches deep and about six feet distant around the 
trunk of the tree, carefully preserving all the small roots or feelers. I then applied 
about eight hundred pounds of salt muck thrown out the year previous and well rotted 
barn-yard manure of equal parts, mixing it thoroughly with the earth as the hole was 
filled. The result was truly astonishing. The following summer they threw out 
shoots from almost every branch, from two to six and seven feet in length, making 
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nearly an entire new top and an abundance of excellent fruit. This season the 


growth is not asheavy. The trees were moderately pruned, all decayed limbs taken 
off and the body well scraped.—Practical Farmer. 


New and Rare Plants. 


New Leaf Plants for 1871.—In the ornamental-leaved section of Stove plants are 
numerous candidates for popular favor, and the following, amongst others, seem fairly to 
deserve it :— 

Spherogyne imperialis, a Peruvian plant, which is said to be much superior to S. 
latifolia, and is at any rate a noble plant, with ample foliage. Paulinia thalictrifolia, 
a woody stove climber, from Brazil, of quite an opposite style of beauty, being 
slender in growth, with beautiful cut leaves, resembling the fronds of a highly 
divided Maidenhair. Maranta Maselli, which.was produced at one of our summer 
shows, is a fine acquisition in the way of M. illustrus, but superior to it; its ample 
rotundate, shining leaves have two broad silvery longitudinal bands. Of Dracenas, 
from the South Sea Islands we have four of great merit—D. amabilis, with green 
leaves, and pink and white variegation, much superior to D. Guilfogiel ; D. Wise- 
manni, with bronzy leaves, red at the margin, and breaking out into white variega- 
tion; D. magnifica, remarkably free-growing, with erect, bronzy leaves, having a 
delicate pinkish bloom on the surface; and D. splendens, a dense, dwarf plant, with 
recurved leaves, distinct in habit, the bronzy leaves breaking out into a rich carmine- 
rose. Draczena lutescens striata, is also a distinct and elegant plant, with bold re- 
curved yellowish green leaves, marked by dark green lines down the center. 
Nepenthes Sedeni, is a pretty dwarf form of Pitcher plant of hybrid origin, N. 
distillatoria being one of its parents. Dioscorea prismatica and D. elorado are 
handsome climbing’stove herbs, with satiny rich-colored foliage, the former especially 
beautiful, its leaves being cordiform, of a rich green shaded with purple, with ivory- 
white ribs, a central silvery bar, and transverse purplish veins. Cissus albo-nitens is 
another graceful stove climber. In Alocasia Marshallii the leaves have, beside the 
dark blotches, a central band of white. Xanthsoma Lindeni, a bold plant of the same 
family, has large, erect, deep green leaves of a sagittate-hastate figure with the princi- 
pal ribs and veins ivory-white. Finally we have to record three fine Dieffenbachias—D. 
imperialis, with very large dark green leaves, spotted with yellow, and a pallid midrib; 
D. Bowmanni, a handsome Brazilian species, with pale green leaves freely blotched 
with deep green in a most effective way; and D. Bausei, of nearly the same colors, 
but also spotted with white. These two are particularly stocky, and are perhaps the 
best Dieffenbachias in cultivation, D. Bausei being, moreover, an English hybrid 
raised at Chiswick. 

New Ferns.—Ferns have yielded little of importance during the past year, if we ex- 
cept the interminable and hard-named varieties of British species, which we owe to the 
enthusiasm of cultivators. The Dicksonia Sellowiana, however, a Tree Fern of Brazil. 
which has found its way to the Belgian gardens, will be a nice addition to our collec- 
tions; Davallia (or Humata) Tyermanti is a charming basket Fern, from West 
Tropical Africa, its small deltoid tripinnate fronds and silvery-scaled rhizomes being 
singularly ornamental. Elaphoglossum Hermivieri, christened the Eel Fern by Dr. 
Seeman, from the resemblance of its clustered glossy iridescent sterile fronds to 
clusters of silvery eels, is a good stove basket Fern ; and Trichomanes auriculatum 
is a lovely creeping stemmed hot-housed Film Fern, with transparent green narrow 
bipinnatifid fronds. Asplenium marinum Thompsonize and Polypodium vulgare 
cornubiense (or Whytei, as it is sometimes called) may be mentioned as most distinct- 
looking bipinnatifid varieties of the Sea Spleenwort and common Polybody 


respectively, which, as is well known, are normally pinnatifid only.—Gardner’ 
Chronicle. 
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New Bulbs. 


Amongst Bulbs of 1871, the Liliums take the first place—and deservedly so, for 
few of our garden flowers are more beautiful than they. L. Washingtonianum we 
have already figured, and we shall hope to see blooming plants: exhibited in the 
ensuing summer. L. Maximowiczii tigrinum, and L. Roezlii, two very charming 
sorts—the first from Eastern Asia, the second from the Rocky Mountains,—we shall 
leave Mr. Baker to locate, being content to record the fact of their having found 
their way to European collections. The South African Gastronema sanguineum 
flammeum is a charming dwarf greenhouse bulb, with linearlanceolate leaves, and 
rosy-crimson flowers of great beauty. The ranks of the Gladioli, augmented a year 
or two since by the importation of G. cruentus, which is now yielding the fruits of 
hybridization, have been still further strengthened by the acquisition of the showy 
yellow-flowered species, and also of G. Saundersii, which is very distinct and re- 
markably handsome, with scarlet flowers marked with white on the lower segments, 
the blossoms themselves being decurved. Finally, Xiphon—the genus of the bulbous 
Irises, gives us two very ornamental additions, X. filifolium, with rich violet-purple 
flowers and X. junceum, the blossoms of which are of a golden yellow.—Gardener’s 
Montily. 


Tropical Plants and Trees at Amherst. 


The plant house at the Amhert, Mass., Agricultural College has been enriched by 
a present of 67 new plants, mostly tropical, from the Government botanical gerden 
at Washington. There is a mahogony tree, about a foot high, in the collection, and 
an unknown plant has been received from Hayti. The banana plant has a large clus- 
ter of the first fruit, which will ripen in about two months, and the sago palm has its 
first bud, although it has been at the College four years, and was owned by President 
Clark some time before. 


Mulching. 


A correspondent of the Cincinnati Gazetie says: For the last ten years in setting 
my trees I have used a compost composed of about equal parts of rotten wood, 
leached ashes, and light barn-yard manure. Pursuing this plan I have succeeded 


beyond my most sanguine expectations. Especially is this true in regard to light 
soils. 


Editorial Notices. 


Complimentary. 


Prof. James A. Whitney, the former editor of the American Artisan, New York, 
and President of one of our most influential scientific and engineering Societies, has 
lately engaged in the business of Patent Agent, and Expert, at 128 Broadway, New 
York. His editorial position, acquaintance and research, have made him intimately 
familiar with the principles and details of Patent Cases, and he possesses a right degree 
of skilled ability for the examination of Patents, their successful negotiation, and the 
preparation of all necdful papers for invention. Mr. Whitney’s experience of over 
12 years in this class of scientific labor, his early education on the farm, together 
with a penchant for scientific and mechanical pursuits, have developed into accom- 
plishments of practical merit. Those who wish to take out Patents, or examine 


Patent Cases, or wish judicious information upon Patent business, will do well to 
consult him. ; 
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